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marsh bird. Compare the look of a Rail with the honest, open 
regard of a robin All this, as you will say, is quite sub- 
jective and unscientific: but I leave it to you — isn't there 
something uncanny about a rail-bird? 



THE RESULTS OF THE MERSHON EXPEDITION 

TO THE CHARITY ISLANDS, LAKE HURON. 

BIRDS. 

by n. a. wood. 

Introduction. 

As may be inferred from the title, this paper is one of a 
series that is to appear on the fauna and flora of the Charity 
Islands, as the result of investigations carried on by different 
members of the Mershon Expedition of the University of 
Michigan Museum. A brief account of this expedition * by 
Dr. Ruthven has already appeared. It will be sufficient 
to say here that the work was made possible through 
the generosity of Hon. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Michigan, and that it was carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Ruthven during the summer of 1910 by six men, each 
of whom gave primary attention to a particular group. The 
writer was given charge of the vertebrate work, and, the mam- 
mals, reptiles and amphibians being few in number, was able 
to devote nearly the entire time to a study of the birds. He 
arrived at the Charity Islands on August 16 and remained 
there until October 11. During a part of the time he was 
assisted by Mr. Frederick Gaige, who was on the island from 
September 7-28, and considerable assistance both in the way 
of specimens and data was received from the light-house 
keeper, Captain Charles C. McDonald, and his assistant, Mr. 
Joseph Singleton. Captain McDonald's assistance was par- 
ticularly valuable as he had resided upon the island for 
* Science, N. S., xxxiii, pp. 208-209. 
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twenty-nine years, and was familiar with a considerable num- 
ber of species. 

Charity Island, the largest of the islands in the group, is 
situated in the mouth of Saginaw Bay just above the parallel 
of 44° north latitude. It is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment and is used as a light-house station. The light is of 
the fourth order and stationary. The island comprises about 
650 acres of sand and rock, and is covered with a natural 
forest of oak, maple and scattering Norway and white pine. 
A shallow pond of several acres lies near the west beach, and 
in the low land east of it is a fine growth of white birch. 
This pond is bordered on the north and west sides by a cran- 
berry marsh which is now quite narrow although formerly 
quite extensive. The foundation of the island is the Maxwell 
sandstone which out-crops as ledges on the north and east 
sides of the island but which also appears on the other sides, 
especially on the five points, which are bare rock. Between 
these rocky points there are sand beaches of more or less ex- 
tent, and, back of these, old beaches or low sand dunes of 
nearly uniform height cover nearly all of the island. 

Most of the ridges are thickly wooded, but south of the 
center is an open area with a few scattered red oak trees, and 
on the west side there is a high dune covered with tall beach 
grass and scattered juniper bushes. The island is about seven 
miles east of Point Lookout on the west side of Saginaw Bay, 
and about nine and one-half and seven and three-fourths miles 
northwest of Caseville and Sand Point in Huron County. 

Most of the work was done on Charity Island proper, and 
the observations recorded in this paper apply to that island 
unless otherwise stated. 

The resident birds are few in number, but our list of 
breeding birds cannot be considered complete, for when work 
was begun (August 16) the nesting time for most of the 
birds was past.* 11 The species that with little doubt bred on 
the island this summer were: 

* The Michigan Geological and Biological Survey plans to carry 
on biological investigations on the islands early in the summer of 
1911, and the resident ornis will then be investigated in detail. 
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Merganser. Goldfinch ? 

Woodcock? Field Sparrow. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Song Sparrow. 

Bald Eagle. Swamp Sparrow? 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Barn Swallow. 

Black-billed Cuckoo. Cedar Wax wing. 

Belted Kingfisher? Red-eyed Vireo. 

Northern Hairy Woodpecker. Warbling Vireo. 

Downy Woodpecker. Yellow Warbler. 

Northern Flicker. Redstart. 

Chimney Swift. Catbird. 

Kingbird. White-breasted Nuthatch. 

Crested Flycatcher. Chickadee. 

Least Flycatcher. Robin. 

Wood Pewee. Common Tern 

Crow. Black Duck? 

Purple Finch. Herring Gull? 

Blue Jay. Piping Plover, in other years 

but not in 1910 (see p. 92). 

The absence of many of the species that occur commonly 
on the mainland is easily accounted for. As the island is 
small, there are only a few habitats, and these are mostly of 
very limited extent. Then again many plants and many spe- 
cies of animals other than birds are absent from the island. 
For instance, on the mainland one of the most common trees 
in the sand region about the bay is the jack pine but this 
species is represented on the island by only one small tree, 
and it is doubtless owing to this that, although on Sand Point, 
less than eight miles away, we found the pine warbler a 
common and breeding species in 1908, and it is known to 
breed commonly in the counties just across the bay to the 
west, the species was not seen on the islands even during mi- 
gration. Its absence can be accounted for by the absence of 
the jack pine, which seems to be its favorite tree for both 
nesting and feeding. The absence of the scarlet tanager and 
Baltimore oriole cannot be explained in this way, but many 
other species of birds, as the meadowlark, bobolink, rails 
and bitterns, do not find suitable habitats on the islands, and 
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the hawks and owls cannot find suitable food there, as mice 
and other small mammals are absent. 

Notes on the Fall Migration. 

It is no doubt largely owing to their situation that the 
islands are used as a stopping and feeding place by the birds 
on their migrations. As it is, thousands of individuals alight 
here on the spring and fall migrations. 

Nearly all of the waders came to the island during the day 
time. Most of the flocks were seen just at daylight or sun- 
set, coming from the direction of the mainland, but others 
arrived at other times during the day. Several hawks, in- 
cluding the duck hawk, pigeon hawk, sparrow hawk, and 
sharp-shinned hawks, were also seen as they came to the 
island from across the bay, generally early in the morning or 
in the forenoon. On September 10, about 11 A. M., eight 
black-bellied plover and six golden plover came to Light-House 
Point, and small flocks of the former were seen coming from 
the west all day. 

The winter species invariably came just before or during a 
cold north wind, and the American pipits, horned larks and 
Lapland longspurs came during the daytime. In Michigan 
we have very few records of the horned lark (Otocoris 
alpestris alpestris). Our resident form is O. a. praticola, a 
prairie form that has entered the state from the south and 
west, probably since it became settled. The first record for 
the horned lark was on September 18, for the pipit September 
19, and for the longspur September 30. This was before the 
last great migration wave of warblers, which occurred- Octo- 
ber 5-6. The theory that the northern species are driven 
south by severe storms or a scarcity of food in their summer 
home is hardly in harmony with these facts. The snowflake 
was found on the beach at Caseville on October 12, and the 
northern shrike was found on the island October 7. 

The species that migrate at night were studied by observ- 
ing them as they passed the light, and by making a careful 
daily census of the bird life of the island. While it is a well 
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known fact that light-houses are quite destructive to birds on 
their migrations, it is not so well known that only a very 
small percentage of the birds that pass such lights ever strike 
them, while the number that are killed is even smaller. My 
observations confirm those of other observers in that the birds 
seemed to strike the light only under certain conditions. Dur- 
ing my eight weeks stay on the island I found dead birds on 
but two occasions, although I saw birds fly around and past 
the light in great numbers nearly every night. As a rule, the 
weather was fine and the nights clear with the wind generally 
north or south, and birds do not generally strike the light 
under these conditions. 

One of the most notable bird waves occurred on the night 
of September 4, when I noticed numbers of small birds flying 
past the light soon after it was lighted (which was always 
at sundown). The night was cool and cloudy and there was 
a light north wind. The birds came from due west and con- 
tinued to increase in numbers until midnight, when a severe 
thunder storm came up from the northeast accompanied by 
strong wind and driving rain. This with the darkness seemed 
to confuse the birds, which came to the light in' great num- 
bers. From the west side of the platform which surrounds the 
light, I watched the migration until the storm was over, and 
at daylight the birds stopped flying. The wind and the rain 
did not seem to stop the migration and dozens of birds were 
in sight all of the time. Most of them came from the south- 
west and flew directly against the wind, which no doubt had 
forced them to the south of their line of flight while over the 
water. Most of them flew very slowly, and as they entered 
my vision they looked like drifting leaves, and, as they neared 
the light they went over, below, and all around it. A few 
fluttered against the glass and I caught several in my hands. 
A very few struck the glass with a dull thud, which I could 
hear even when on the other side of the light. Some of them 
fell dead on the platform, others bounded off to the ground. 
The majority of the birds that struck were only stunned and 
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soon fluttered into the darkness. At two o'clock the storm was 
at its height and the birds seemed to be as plentiful as at any- 
time during the night, but were more confused and kept up a 
continual loud chirping, particularly the thrushes and vireos. 
These calls seemed to be of alarm, for on other nights they 
were more subdued. In the morning after the storm the whole 
island, but particularly the clearings and the willow bushes, 
was alive with birds. On the ground about the light I picked 
up twenty dead ones of seven species as follows : six olive- 
backed thrushes, seven bay-breasted warblers, one black-poll 
warbler, one magnolia warbler, one mourning warbler, one 
blackburnian warbler, and three red-eyed vireos. 

Another large migration wave occurred on the night of 
September 6, but the night was clear and no birds struck the 
light, although many were seen flying past it. The wind was 
light and from the southwest. On the night of October 5 
occurred the last and largest migration of birds that I saw 
on the island. October 5 was warm, clear and still, and the 
wind was southwest until about midnight, when it changed 
to the north and by morning was blowing a gale. It also 
became very cold. No birds were seen until after the wind had 
changed, when they commenced to fly and by early daylight 
were coming from the southwest across the bay. Under the 
light I picked up a dead male and female black-throated blue 
warbler, a redstart, one myrtle warbler, and one palm war- 
bler. Thousands of these species with some black-throated green 
warblers, vesper sparrows and flocks of j uncos also came. 
The migration continued long after daylight, and the birds 
flew low, many of them lighting on the roof, window ledges 
and steps of the light-house and on the ground in the clear- 
ing, especially under the shelter of the willow and other low 
bushes. The bulk of the migrants were myrtle and palm war- 
blers, although there were many of the other species men- 
tioned. 

Captain McDonald told me that ditring the spring migration 
of 1910, he picked up one hundred and seventy-four dead 
birds in one morning under the light. These were mostly 
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small birds, many of them no doubt warblers, as he said 
they were brightly colored, and it was in May. He said that 
the birds never struck the light unless it was misty or foggy 
and very dark. Dixon * says, " It has been universally re- 
marked by light-keepers that birds strike most frequently on 
dark cloudy nights, with fog, haze or rain. Instances of birds 
striking on clear nights are excessively rare." Writing of 
the large number of migrants taken on Heligoland, Gatke f 
says, " A necessary condition for this capture is a dark uni- 
formly overcast sky, especially if there be at the same time a 
very fine precipitation of moisture." This almost exactly de- 
scribes the conditions that occurred at the time the birds 
struck the Charity Island Light. Captain McDonald also 
told me that as a rule many more birds were killed during the 
spring migration, when the birds seemed to migrate more 
during cloudy and showery weather. Cooke J says " Fully 60 
per cent of the spring migration of 1884 took place in cloudy 
weather. It is probable, though I am not aware that it has 
yet been proved, that in the fall migration the reverse is the 
case, and the larger movement takes place in clear weather." 
This was certainly the condition of the fall migration of 1910 
on Charity Island, only three of the twelve distinct bird waves 
occurring on dark or cloudy nights. It is to this fact that is 
due the lesser mortality of birds about this light in the fall. 

The following localities are mentioned in the list of species : 

Charity Island — the easternmost and largest island in the 
group. 

Light-House Point — the northernmost point on Charity 
Island, on which the Light-house is situated. 

East Point — the most eastern point. 

Rattlesnake Point — the point lying between Light-House 
Point and South Point, on the west side of the island. 

♦The Migration of Birds, p. 260. 

t " Heligoland as an Ornithological Observatory," p. 57. 
t " Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley. , ' U. S. Dept. Agri., 
Econ. Ornith., Bull. 2, p. 17. 
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Little Charity Island — the westernmost island in the 
group, lying southwest of Charity Island. 

Gull Island — a small islet a little west of south and about 
one-half of a mile from South Point. 

LIST OF SPECIES. 
1. (3) Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. — This species was 
first seen near the east end of Little Charity Island on September 
25, when one was noted feeding in company with a pied-billed 
grebe. On September 27, nine were seen diving and feeding near 
the end of Light-House Point. These birds were all in juvenile 
and winter plumage. 

2. (6) Pvdilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. — This grebe was 
first seen in company with a horned grebe near the end of Little 
Charity Island, September 25, and was next seen near the end of 
South Point of Charity Island, September 30. At Sand Point, 
three were seen on August 24, 1908. At Sand Point and on the 
Charities the fishermen said that the "hell divers were common in 
spring and later in the fall." 

3. (7) Gavia immer. Loon. — On August 25 an immature bird of 
this species was" seen near the south point of Charity Island, and 
another was seen near the island on October 4. The fishermen told 
me that numbers of them occur on the Bay every spring, and that 
they are very troublesome, as they light in the pounds and chase 
the fish around, causing the death of many and filling the meshes 
of the net with them. The loons are unable to get out of these 
pounds, and the fishermen kill numbers of them, sometimes tying 
five or six together and then setting them adrift on the water. 

4. (51) Lams argentatus. Herring Gull. — This was one of the 
very few species seen every day and was abundant when we 
arrived at the island on August 16. A small sandy island with a 
long rocky point (Gull Island) about a half mile south of Charity 
Island, was used as a headquarters for a flock of about two hundred, 
many of which were immature. Some of these birds were always 
flying about Charity Island, and I saw them drop down and pick 
up floating fish in their bills. After the fishermen set their nets 
(about September 10) these birds always followed the boats and 
were on hand to catch the small and injured fish that were re- 
jected when the nets were lifted. These they picked up while on 
the wing, turned them head first and swallowed them. Fish of a 
pound or more in weight were taken. After the fish had been 
eaten, the birds sat in flocks on the water or on the fish stakes 
that held the nets and were often seen perched on thel rocks of Gull 
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Island. The species formerly nested in small numbers on Gull 
Island and no doubt on the Charity Islands, and some may be 
seen here at nearly all seasons of the year. 

5. (54) Larus delawaremsis. Ring-billed Gull. — This species 
was not noticed about the island, but it no doubt visits them on the 
annual migrations up and down the lake, as numbers were seen 
by the writer at Sand Point in 1908. 

6. (60) Larus Philadelphia. Bonaparte's Gull. — On August 25, 
five birds of this species were seen flying near the east beach, and 
on August 27 and 28 nine were seen on the same beach. On Oc- 
tober 12, the writer made a trip to Oak Point, where he saw a 
flock of about two hundred feeding along the beach. The fisher- 
men call this species the "little herring gull" and told me that 
they occur in flocks of thousands later in the fall, when the her- 
ring are being taken in the nets. 

7. (70) Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. — This is another spe- 
cies that was seen every day. Two or three hundred made their 
headquarters on Gull Island, and most of these bred there. The 
fishermen said that the island was covered with the nests and eggs 
every spring. Some of the young were still being fed when I ar- 
rived on August 16. On Charity Island, I saw old birds feeding 
young that were able to fly but not to catch fish for themselves. 

Individuals were often seen to drop into the water and catch and 
eat small fish. On several occasions birds with small fish cross- 
wise in their bills flew across Charity Island on their way to Gull 
Island. At other times dozens were seen dipping down to the 
water of the bay to pick up the flying ants that were strewn over 
the surface. 

Captain McDonald said that in June and July the ants fly all 
over the bay and are sometimes seen in "windrows" on the beach 
like the May flies. The assistant keeper, Mr. Joseph Singleton, 
said that during the summer these ants were found in large num- 
bers on the stakes and the parts of the nets that were out of the 
water, and were a nuisance to the fishermen who had to handle 
the nets. He said that these were large black ants, mostly with, 
but some without, wings. These no doubt form a large proportion 
of the tern's food at this time of year, for as late as August I saw 
them continually dipping down to the surface, and the stomachs 
of several taken on September 15 were packed with ants. One 
was opened and was found to contain 144 ants. This same spe- 
cies of ant was found under stones at the water's edge on Charity 
Island. 

8. (120) Phalacrocorax auritus auritus. Double Crested Cor- 
morant. — The only bird of this species seen was flying across 
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Light-House Point on the evening of October 10. It is, however, 
occasionally seen in the fall about the island. Mr. McDonald has 
tried several times to shoot one, and one was obtained by Mr. 
Singleton near North Island (about ten miles south of Charity 
Island) on November 25, 1909. This bird was sent to Detroit to be 
mounted, and is now the property of Mr. John Bell of Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

9. (129) Mergus americanus. Merganser. — This species was 
first seen on August 17, and after this date flocks of eight to 
twenty were seen nearly every day, feeding and swimming about 
the shores of the island. These birds were still in the down and 
were unable to fly until about September 15, although they made 
rapid progress over the water by the combined use of their feet 
and wings. In feeding they swam along the edge of the rocky 
beach and seemed to scoop up the small fish and crawfish which 
formed their principal food. The only adult male seen was during 
a short visit to the island on June 3, when a pair was seen flying 
along the shore near the light-house. Several broods were raised 
on the island. 

10. (130) Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. — None of 
this species were seen, but it is included on the authority of the 
light-house keeper, who said that in spring and late fall it is com- 
mon about the island. 

11. (131) Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. — This 
species was not seen, but it is common in fall and spring, accord- 
ing to the keepers of the light, who have often shot them at the 
island in the fall. It was said to have formerly bred on Charity 
Island, which is possible, as the species has been found breeding 
about the shores of Saginaw Bay. 

12. (132) Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard. — The mallard was not 
seen during my stay on the island, but Mr. Singleton shot three 
on the pond in October, 1909. Small flocks occasionally stop here 
to rest and feed, both in spring and fall, and the species breeds 
at Sand Point, only eight miles south of the island. In a letter 
Captain McDonald says that late in October, 1910, one of this spe- 
cies was shot on the island pond. 

13. (133) Anas rubripes. Black Duck. — This species did not 
breed on the island, but a flock of nine was seen several times 
about Gull Island. These may have bred there as they could not 
fly when first observed. On September 17, three black ducks flew 
quite close to Light-House Point, and on October 2, a larger flock 
was seen flying near the island. 

14. (139) Nettion carolinense. Green-winged Teal. — This spe- 
cies was not seen by the writer, but was taken at the island in 
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October and November, 1909, by Mr. Joseph Singleton. 

15. (140) Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal. — This teal 
has, according to the keepers, also been taken at the island, both 
in spring and fall, but was not seen by us. 

16. (143) Daftla acuta. Pintail. — The pintail was reported as 
not uncommon about the island, in spring and late fall. 

17. (144) Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. — This species was said to 
have once bred on the island, and has been seen by the keepers 
in the spring and fall. 

18. (146) Marila americana. Redhead. — The redhead occurs 
about the island in spring and fall, and has often been seen and 
occasionally shot by the light-house keepers. 

19. (147) Marila valisineria. Canvas-back. — This species oc- 
curs with the redhead in migration, and is sometimes taken by 
the keepers. 

20. (148) Marila marila. Scaup Duck. — Mr. Singleton informed 
me that the blue-bill is common about the island during migrations. 
He shot an adult female on November 10, 1910, and sent it to the 
Museum. 

21. (149) Marila aflinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. — This species is 
no doubt more common than the preceding, and probably composes 
the bulk of the blue-bills seen here. 

22. (151) Clangula clangala americana. Golden-eye. — The first 
record for this duck was obtained by the writer on October 4, when 
an adult male was noticed feeding off the end of Light-House 
Point. The species was seen again at the same place on October 
9. The keepers said that it was very abundant in November and 
December all about the island, and that they shot more of this 
species than of any other. Mr. Singleton sent to the Museum two 
adult females that were taken at the island on November 12, 1910. 

23. (153) Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head. — This duck was 
not seen by the writer, but Mr. McDonald said that it occurred on 
the pond both in spring and fall. 

24. (154) Harelda hyemalis. Old-squaw. — The old-squaw is a 
very common species about the island in fall, winter and spring. 
The first ones were seen by the writer on October 11, but the fish- 
ermen said that they made their appearance about their nets on 
Sepember 25 of this year. They call the species " Cow-een " and 
" squealing duck." 

25. (172) Brania canadensis canadensis. Canada Goose. — Not 
seen by us but said to be abundant during migrations both in 
spring and fall. Mr. McDonald said that several were once killed 
as they were crossing over the island. 
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26. (190) Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern. — This species was 
first seen on August 17. It may have bred on the island, although 
only one or two were observed. They were generally found about 
the shore of the pond, but one was seen on South Point and one 
on Rattlesnake Foint. The last one seen was on September 15, 
near the pond. 

27. (194) Ardea herodias herodias. Great Blue Heron. — This 
species did not breed on the island, and it was usually seen only 
as it flew across from the west side of the Bay. It was first noted 
on August 21, when the writer saw one come from the west and 
fly across the island to the east ; and others were seen on Septem- 
ber 1, 5, and 25. The only place where it was seen to alight was 
in the pond, where it was observed on two occasions. 

28. (212) Rail us virginianus. Virginia Rail. — This rail was a 
rare migrant on the island, being seen only twice — on September 
2, in tall rushes at the edge of Rattlesnake Point, and on Septem- 
ber 11. 

29. (214) Porzana Carolina. Sora. — The sora was more common 
than the preceding, and was first seen on August 27 at the edge 
of the pond. Two others were flushed from this place. It was also 
seen in the rushes at the edge of Rattlesnake Point, where the 
last one was seen on September 27. 

30. (228) Philohela minor. Woodcock. — This species may have 
bred here, for on August 17 the writer saw where they had been 
feeding, and later (October 8) a very large female was taken near 
an old garden. This bird had not finished moulting. One or two 
smaller birds were also seen at different times at the same place, 
but there seemed to be no migration to or across the island. 

31. (230) Gallinago delicata. Wilson's Snipe. — This snipe was 
first seen on August 24, on the mud flats about the pond. After 
this date one or two were usually to be found at this place. It 
was also found on the beaches about the island, and on one occa- 
sion was taken on the high open sand dune in the interior. The 
last bird was seen at the edge of the pond, on October 8. 

32. (234) Tringa canutus. Knot. — The only birds of this spe- 
cies seen were two found on the west beach, on September 1. 
They were feeding in shallow water, and the one taken proved to 
be an adult female in full winter plumage. This species is either 
raely seen in Michigan, or is not well known to local ornithologists, 
for very few have been recorded. It is, however, a regular (if 
rare) migrant along the shores of the Great Lakes. Near Little 
Oak Point, three of these were seen on August 20 and 21, 1908, 
by Dr. Ruthven. 
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33. (241) Pisohia bairdi. Baird's Sandpiper. — This species was 
first identified on August 23, when two specimens were seen in a 
flock of least and semipalmated sandpipers. On August 24, three 
more were seen, but these were the last ones noted. This species 
is not well known, but doubtless is a regular migrant on the shores 
of the Great Lakes. At Point Pelee, Lake Erie, the writer found 
them rather common on August 24-26, 1907, and secured several. 
It also occurs rarely inland, and there is one in the Museum col- 
lection that was taken at Ann Arbor on August 15, 1893. 

34. (242) Pisobia minutilla. Least Sandpiper. — This sandpiper 
was found on the island the next day after we arrived there, Au- 
gust 17. It had probably been there for some time in company 
with the semipalmated sandpiper. It was not common and Was 
last seen on August 29, when an adult female was found in a 
flock of semipalmated sandpipers. The species is one of the earli- 
est fall migrants in this section, and has been noted at Ann Ar- 
bor as early as July 21 (1908). 

35. (246) Ereunetes pusttlus. Semipalmated Sandpiper. — This 
species was present when the writer arrived at the island (noted 
on August 17), and was seen in varying numbers until September 
25. On the last date only two were seen. It was the most numer- 
ous and tame of all the waders. It also migrates through the in- 
terior of the state, and has been noted at Ann Arbor as early as 
August 8 (1908). 

36. (248) Calidris leucophaea. Sanderling. — During the night 
and early morning of August 20, small flocks of this species came 
to the island from the northwest. The wind was south and south- 
west for twenty-four hours, but was not strong. It was last seen 
on the island on October 7, but a flock was seen at Oak Point, on 
the mainland, on October 12. This is one of the most common mi- 
grants along the shores of the Great Lakes, but is rarely seen in- 
land. The only Ann Arbor record is the four that were seen on 
August 23, 1899. 

37. (254) Totanus melanoleucas. Great Yellow-legs. — The first 
bird of this species was noted on August 23, at Rattlesnake Point. 
No more were seen until October 6, when a pair of birds was seen 
at the same place. The species also migrates through the interior 
of the state, and has been taken at Ann Arbor as early as Sep- 
tember 21 (1907) and as late as October 22 (1907). 

38. (255) Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs. — On August 19, two 
yellow-legs were seen on the beach near the light-house, but these 
were the only ones observed on the island. It also migrates 
through the interior of the state, and has been seen near Ann Ar- 
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bor as early as July 14 (1909) and July 21 (1909), and as late 
as October 3 (1908). 

39. (256) Helodromcts solitarius solitarius. Solitary Sand- 
piper. — This species was on the island when we arrived (August 
17), and was generally found on the mud flats about the pond, al- 
though it was also occasionally seen on the sandy beach on the 
east end of the island. The last one seen was on September 24. 
The species also migrates inland, and has been seen at Ann Ar- 
bor as early as July 15 (1910). 

40 (263) Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. — This sandpi- 
per was very common on the island and bred in numbers on the 
sandy beaches. On my first visit to the island (June 3), I saw 
several pairs on the sand dune near the light-house, and on August 
16 it was a very common bird all about the island. The other 
species of waders came and went, but a few of this species might 
be seen every day until September 28, when the last one was seen. 

41. (270) Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. — The 
plover was first seen on August 20, when three birds were ob- 
served on the beach at Rattlesnake Point. These were all adults ; 
two were in nearly full spring plumage, and the other was partly 
changed. On August 22, a flock of twelve adult birds came to the 
island. Six of these were in the black plumage with only a few 
white feathers on the throat and neck. These were very conspic- 
uous on the sandy beaches. The other six were more or less spot- 
ted with white, and were not so conspicuous. This flock fed on 
the beaches about the island, but preferred the rocky ones, where 
I often saw them perched on the big boulders or feeding among 
the rocks. In these places they fed upon the small water snails. 
On September 26, only three of this flock remained, one of which 
was still in the black plumage with some scattered white feath- 
ers. The latter bird, with a young one, was secured, and were the 
last ones seen in this plumage. These adult birds were very shy 
and difficult to secure, but the young birds, which first made their 
appearance on September 10, were easily approached. No adult 
birds came to the island after August 22, and the twelve adults 
that came at that time, with the addition of the three that came 
August 20, were the only adult birds seen in a total of over one hun- 
dred observed. The keepers of the light said that they had never 
seen this species on the island in spring, although it no doubt mi- 
grates northward along the shores of the Great Lakes. The keep- 
ers have seen them as late as November 21 (1909). The species 
does not usually migrate inland, and has been recorded from Ann 
Arbor but once, October 5, 1876. It was found in numbers on 
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Sand Point by Mr. Joseph Singleton, on September 15, 1910, but 
was not seen there by the Biological Survey party in 1908. 

42. (272) Gharadrius dominicus dominions. Golden Plover. — 
The golden plover was not seen until September 9, when a single 
bird, an adult male, came to Light-House Point. On September 
10, a flock of six came to the Point in company with a flock of 
black-bellied plover, and the only one secured was an adult 
female. The remainder of this flock flew off to the south 
and was not seen again. The next record was on September 
27, when a lone bird, an adult male, was secured on Light-House 
Point. These birds were all in fall plumage and had no black 
breast feathers. The last one seen on the island, an immature 
male, was secured at Rattlesnake Point, by the writer, on Octo- 
ber 1. The species is found inland more often than the preced- 
ing, and migrates throughout the state, feeding on the dry mead- 
ows (in the greatest numbers in the fall). The writer has seen 
it but once in the spring at Ann Arbor (April 20, 1890), and very 
few have been recorded. On October 1, 1890, the writer saw a 
large flock feeding on a high meadow near Ann Arbor, but it has 
not been seen now for many years in that region. The one se- 
cured on October 12, 1895, near Gibralter, at the mouth of the 
Detroit River, seems to be the only record for the Detroit River 
region (Auk, 1907, p. 141). 

43. (273) Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. — This species was first 
seen at Light-House Point on August 25. On September 21, an- 
other was seen at the end of South Point, and one was taken on 
the east beach September 27. The last was a juvenile male and 
still had some down on the ends of the tail feathers. 

44. (274) Aegialitis semipalmata. Semipalmated Plover. — The 
first bird of this species was seen on August 20, on Light-House 
Point, and on August 21, small flocks came in company with semi- 
palmated sandpipers and sanderling. From the latter date to Sep- 
tember 30, they were seen but rarely. Only one or two adult birds 
were seen, and these were among the first arrivals. 

45. (277) Aegialitis meloda. Piping Plover. — None of this spe- 
cies were seen on the island by the writer, and Captain McDonald 
said that he had not observed it in 1910, but that a pair nested 
near the light-house in 1909. The species was found breeding on 
the island on May 20, 1903, by Arnold.* 

46. (283) Arenaria interpres morinella. Ruddy Turnstone. — A 
single bird of this species was seen on the light-house beach on 
the morning of August 19. It was an adult and partly in spring 
plumage. The next one seen (August 24) was also an adult bird 

*Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 74. 
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in nearly perfect spring plumage. These were the only adult birds 
seen. On August 6, a flock of six was seen on Rattlesnake Point. 
These were young birds and so fearless that we could walk by 
them at a distance of fifteen feet without frightening them. The 
light-house keepers said that the species was common in May and 
that some were seen as late as June 15. At Point Pelee, Ontario, 
the earliest record given (Taverner, 1907), is August 24. The 
turnstone is a regular migrant along the shores of the Great 
Lakes, rarely going inland. There is no record for Ann Arbor. 

47. (316) Zenaidura macrowra carolinensis. Mourning Dove. — 
The mourning dove was a rare species on the island, being seen 
but once, August 19. This bird was no doubt a straggler. It is 
doubtful if it breeds on the island. 

48. (331) Circm hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. — This species did 
not breed on the island, and was first noted on August 23, when 
an immature bird was seen sailing about over the east end. On 
August 28, and at various subsequent dates, a few others were 
seen. The only adult bird (male) was observed on October 8. The 
rarity of this species on the island is probably caused as much by 
the absence of mice and the small number of frogs, as to the small 
number of suitable nesting sites. 

49. (332) Acoipiier velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. — The sharp- 
shinned hawk was first seen on September 3, and, while seen at 
various times after this date it did not become very common at 
any time. The light-house keepers said that in the spring hawks 
were abundant and many of them are no doubt of this species. On 
the east side of the Bay, about twelve miles from the island, a 
hunter told the writer that small hawks were very abundant for 
several days in the spring, and that he once shot twenty-seven in a 
short time. He thought they were of this species. The last birds 
seen on the island were two that were observed on October 5. 
No adults were observed. 

50. (333) Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. — Cooper's hawk 
was seen but twice on the island, on September 6 and 20, These 
were immature birds. 

51. (337) Buteo borealis borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — This 
hawk was not seen on the island, but the light-house keepers said 
that it comes there in the spring. On October 12, the writer saw 
an adult bird soaring over the woods near Oak Point. 

52. (352) Haliwetus leucocephalus lewcocephalus. Bald Eagle. 
— This species breeds on the island, where there is one nest in an 
old Norway pine. This nest is mentioned by Arnold,* who says, 

*Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, IV (1903), p. 74. 
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44 a pair of eagles has nested there for many years." One or two 
birds were seen nearly every day, and they were still there when 
we left the island (October 11). These birds fed on fish, which 
were abundant on the shores of the island. On one occasion the 
writer saw an adult bird drop into the water and rise with a good 
sized fish in its talons, and at other times it was seen perched on 
the big boulders on the east point, where it seemed to be watching 
for fish. Generally, however, the birds were to be seen perched 
on the tall dead trees along the shore, or soaring about over the 
water. 

53. (356a) Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. — This rare 
and beautiful hawk was first seen on September 20. On this date, 
as the writer was walking along the east beach, a dark-colored 
young bird flew past over the water. A long shot failed to bring 
it down, but it was wounded and was later found in the top of 
an oak on the sand dunes. On September 22, another dark-colored 
bird was seen early in the morning, chasing a flock of sanderling 
at the end of Light-House Point. When it captured a bird it 
carried it away to a dead cedar tree near the beach and ate it. 
This hawk was not seen again, and no more came to the island 
until September 30, when a large bright-plumaged bird was seen 
but not secured. On October 3, another dark-colored bird was seen 
on the rocks at the water's edge. This bird flew along the beach 
and lit on a dead tree on the first sand dune. It was also an 
immature bird, and on October 5 still another dark-colored bird 
was observed but not secured. The island seemed to be only a 
stopping place for this species, which probably does not find much 
food there, and no ducks at all at this season of the year. The 
keepers said that it was more common during the spring migration. 

54. (357) Falco columbarius columharius. Pigeon Hawk. — On 
August 30, a hawk of this species was seen on the dead tree where 
the duck hawk was secured. This bird was eating a small bird. 
On September f>, another one was observed chasing thrushes, 
which seemed to be the principal food of the species and which 
came to the island on the night of September 4-5 in great numbers. 
The writer's experience with this falcon at Isle Royale, Charity 
Island, and elsewhere, seems to show that it migrates at the same 
time as, and no doubt follows, the thrush migration. Eight or 
ten of these falcons were seen on the island by the writer, and 
whenever one appeared it was usually seen flying along the 
beaches, where they sometimes perched on rocks at the water's 
edge, or on old dead stubs or trees. One was seen chasing a 
flicker, but the latter with a frightened cry dodged through a tree 
and escaped. This falcon is even more bold and fearless than the 
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duck liawk and often flew straight at and over the writer when in 
plain view. It also came to Light-House Point and often flew over 
our work camp. Only one of the birds seen (a male) was in the 
beautiful blue plumage, although one or two others seemed fully 
adult. On October 10, two of these birds were seen perched on 
dead trees not far apart, and seemed to be in company. They 
proved to be an adult male and female and were possibly a pair. 

55. (360) Falco sparverius sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. — The 
first sparrow hawk seen on the island was on August 22. Two 
others were noted on September 5 and 18, and on September 19 
three were seen flying about over the beach near the pond. The 
latter were the last ones seen, and none of those observed stayed 
more than one or two days on the island. This was no doubt 
owing to the fact that there were few grasshoppers or other insects 
for them to feed upon. 

5G. (364) Panclion haliaetiis carolinensis. Osprey. — One osprey 
was seen soaring about over the Bay near the island, on August 
21. The keeper said that it was more common in the spring. 

57. (366) Asia wilsonianus. Long-eared Owl. — This species 
was not seen by the writer, but Mr. Singleton shot one on the island 
early in the spring of 1910. This was no doubt a straggler. 

58. (367) Asio ftammeus. Short-eared Owl. — This owl was first 
seen on September 7, when one was flushed from the rushes on 
Rattlesnake Point. Others were seen on September 9 and 26, at 
the same point. It was seen twice at the end of South Point, and 
once on the sand dune on the east beach. It seemed to be but a 
rare visitor on the island. 

59. (375) Bubo vrrginianus virginianus. Great Horned Owl — 
The writer did not see this species, but, during the winter of 1902- 
1903, three came to the island and were shot in the spring by the 
keepers because they caught their chickens. Captain McDonald 
had a photograph of one of these. 

60. (376) Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. — This species is given 
on the authority of Mr. McDonald, who has seen a number on the 
island in past years. It no doubt occurs there nearly every year, 
but during migrations only, as there is no permanent food supply. 

61. (387) Coccyzus americanus amerieanm. Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. — The yellow-billed cuckoo was seen the first day the 
writer went over the island (August 17), and no doubt belongs in 
the list of summer residents. It was seen again on August 20 and 
at later dates until September 10, when it left the island. It 
seemed more common than the next species, although as shy and 
hard to observe. 
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02. (388) Coccyzus erythrophthalmm. Black-billed Cuckoo. — 
This species was seen first on August 22 and again on September 
7, 15 and 20. It no doubt bred on the island, as immature birds 
were found, and it was probably more common than the number 
seen indicated, for it is a shy bird and no particular effort was 
made to find it. 

08. (890) Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. — When the writer 
arrived (August 10), there were several kingfishers on the island. 
These birds remained until October 9, but only one stayed after 
this date. It no doubt breeds on the island, but only in small num- 
bers, owing to the lack of suitable breeding sites. 

04. (898) Dryobates villosus leucomelas. Northern Hairy 
Woodpecker. — This woodpecker is a rare resident and breeds on 
the island. Only a few were seen by the writer. Captain McDon- 
ald told us that it remains all winter in small numbers. 

05. (394c) Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Wood- 
pecker. — Like the preceding this species breeds only in small num- 
bers on the island. 

OG. (402) Sphympicus varius varius. Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker. — The yellow-bellied sapsucker was first seen on Septem- 
ber 15, when a single bird was observed. The species did not be- 
come common until September 21, when there occurred a migra- 
tion wave. It became abundant at this time and continued so un- 
til September 29, when most of them passed on. A number were 
still left, however, and a few were seen as late as October 9. The 
writer never saw so many birds of this species on a given area as 
on the island during this migration, and Mr. McDonald said that 
it is even more abundant in the spring. The bark of almost every 
suitable tree on the island was nearly covered with their work. 
No nesting cavities were seen, and it probably did not breed there. 

07. (400) Mwlanerpcs erythrocephalus. Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. — The red-headed woodpecker is a rare breeder on the 
island and very few, probably not more than one or two broods, 
were seen. There seemed to be no increase in numbers during any 
of the migrations. The last one was seen on September 28. 

08. (412a) Golaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. — A 
few flickers were on the island on August 10, but only a few 
broods were seen until September 0. On the latter date it became 
very common and was seen feeding everywhere, on the sand dunes 
as well as in the forest, on ants and the berries of the poison ivy. 
(The latter grows as a dwarf shrub, one to four feet high, on the 
islands.) The species continued abundant until October 2, when 
they nearly all left the island. A few, however, lingered, and two 
more were seen as late as October 10. 
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69. (417) Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. — 
This species evidently did not breed on the island, as none were 
seen until September 9. On this date, the writer flushed one from 
the side of the path. This bird was the only one seen and was no 
doubt a straggler from the mainland. 

70. (420) Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. Nighthawk. — 
The nighthawk was not a breeder on the island, and none were 
seen until August 21, when eight flew over the light-house clear- 
ing. It was seen again in the evening on August 22, 23, 25, 28, 
and September 7. 

71. (423) Chaetura pelagica. Chimney Swift. — A family of 
four inhabited the light-house chimney during the summer. These 
birds were seen last on August 19, and no others were observed. 

72. (428) Archilochus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
— The writer did not see this species until August 27, and only a 
few times during migration. It is doubtful if any bred on the 
island this summer, although it was an abundant migrant in May, 
when the keepers saw thirty at one time about an apple tree in 
bloom. 

73. (444) Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.— Kingbirds were found 
on the island on August 16, and no doubt bred there. They were 
common and were noted daily until September 5, but after the lat- 
ter date it was seldom seen. It was not observed at all between 
September 15 and 27, when the last record was secured. 

74. (452) Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — This spe- 
cies was also found on the island on August 17„ and no doubt 
nested there. Several were observed until August 19, after which 
date it was not seen. 

75. (456) Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe. — The first record of the 
occurrence of the phoebe on the island was September 19. It was 
again observed on September 24, but only rarely between that date 
and October 8, which was the last time it was seen. 

76. (459) Nuttallornis boredlis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — This 
flycatcher was first seen on August 38. It was not a common mi- 
grant, although several were noted previous to August 31 — the last 
date upon which it was observed. It seemed to prefer the tops of 
old dead trees along the east beach. 

77. (461) Myiochanes virens. Wood Pewee. — On August 17, the 
pewee was common on the island, and it was seen nearly every 
day until September 20. The last one was observed on the latter 
date. 

78. (463) Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
— The first record for this species was secured on August 29. After 
that date, it was common until September 6, when it left the 
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island. It was found feeding in the willows and poplars along 
the beaches, and was seldom seen in the forest except at the edge. 

79. (466a) Empidonax trailli alnorum. Alder Flycatcher. — 
This flycatcher was first seen on August 27, in the willows at the 
edge of the pond. It was rather common in the bushes about the 
beaches until September 6, after which it was not observed. 

80. (467) Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. — As it was 
found on the island on August 18 and was occasionally seen until 
September 21 (the last date on which it was observed), it seems 
probable that the least flycatcher bred in small numbers on the 
island. 

81. (474) Otocoris alpestris alpestris. Horned Lark. — The 
horned lark was first seen on the island on September 18, when 
one bird was observed on the rocky beach at Rattlesnake Point. 
It was not seen again until the morning of September 24, when a 
flock of fifty came across the Bay and lit on the ground about the 
light-house, where the birds fed on the seeds of the beach grasses. 
On the next day this flock passed on, and no more were seen until 
September 27, when a smaller flock was seen on the rocks at the 
end of Light-House Point. This flock passed on the same day, 
and the species was not seen again until October 1 and 6, a single 
bird being seen on each of these days. The latter were the last 
birds seen by the writer, but Captain McDonald said that they be- 
come more abundant later in the season. 

All of these birds were typical 0. alpestris and many of them 
were bright adult birds. Cook * says of this species in Michigan, 
" Rather rare ; irregular fall and spring visitor." The records foi 
Michigan are few, and in the University of Michigan Museum 
there are but three birds that have been taken in Michigan, one 
from Montcalm County, one from Isle Royale, and one from 
Houghton. The reason why only the form praticola is found in 
the interior of the state is perhaps that the typical form follows 
the shores of the larger bodies of water during migration, prefer- 
ring to find its food upon the sandy and rocky beaches rather than 
in the woods and fields of the interior. At Point Pelee this spe- 
cies has never been observed, although, as Taverner (1907-8) has 
pointed out, " it might be expected to occur." 

82. (477) Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Blue Jay. — Although a 
summer resident, few blue jays were seen until September 17, 
when a flock of about thirty was observed high in the air and 
coming from the west. When over the west beach, this flock de- 
scended to the tops of the high trees. The resident birds of the 
island seemed to unite with these and were seen every day flying 

* Birds of Michigan. Mich. Agri. Col., Bull. 94, p. 84. 
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about the island in a loose, irregular flock, which was still present 
when we left, October 11. On several occasions this flock was seen 
to start from the south point, and, after flying out over the water, 
turn and come back to the island again. Mr. McDonald said that 
some blue jays generally winter on the island, but these are proba- 
bly migrants from farther north. 

83. (488) Corvm brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow. — The 
crow was a common breeder on the island and was seen and heard 
every day during our stay. It was very tame and, during the 
summer robbed the nests of the poultry at the light-house. On 
September 14, a large flock of about one hundred came to the 
island, but this flock was seen only on this day and went on, leav- 
ing about the same number of resident ones as before. The keep- 
ers said that a few generally stay all winter. 

84. (494) Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — This species was 
not seen by the writer, but it is listed on the authority of the keep- 
ers, who said that flocks are seen here during the spring migration. 

85. (495) Molothrus ater ater. Cowbird. — The cowbird was 
very rare on the island, being seen only once, September 11, when 
a single individual was observed by the writer. Its absence is 
peculiar, for on Sand Point, where the conditions are very similar, 
it is a very common resident. 

8C>. (498) Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. Red- winged Black- 
bird. — The writer saw no specimens of this species even during mi- 
gration. This is rather singular, as it is a not uncommon breeder 
on Sand Point. 

87. (501) Sturnella magna magna. Meadowlark. — The only 
bird of this species seen, a beautiful adult male, came to Light- 
Hou?e Point early on the morning of September 29. The keepers 
said that it is common in spring, migrating in flocks to and across 
the island. 

88. (507) Icterus galbula, Baltimore Oriole. — The writer did 
not observe the oriole on the island, but lists it on the authority of 
the keepers, who said that it was very common during the spring 
migration in May. 

89. (509) Enphagm carol inus. Rusty Blackbird. — The first 
record for this species was secured on September 13. After that 
date it was seen at various times, and some were still present when 
the writer left the island. It generally fed along the beaches and 
near the edge of the water. On October 2, flocks were seen feed- 
ing about the heaps of fish refuse on Little Charity Island. 

90. (511b) Quiscalus quiscula arneus. Bronzed Grackle. — This 
species is listed on the authority of the keepers, who said that it 
was a common spring migrant. 
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91. (514) Hespcriphona vespertina vespertina. Evening Ghos- 
beak. — Captain McDonald informed us that he has occasionally 
seen this species on the island during the winter and early spring. 

92. (515) Pinicola enucleator leueura. Pine Grosbeak. — Gaptain 
McDonald informed us that during the nine winters which he has 
spent on the island this species has been seen nearly every year, 
in some years being quite common. 

93. (517) Carpodaoas purpureas purpureas. Purple Finch. — 
The purple finch was seen in flocks on August 20. Another flock 
of about fifty was seen on August 23 and again on August 25, but 
none were seen after the last date. It may nest on the island, as 
it was found breeding on Sand Point in 1908. 

94. (521) Loxia sp. Crossbill. — Captain McDonald informed 
us that a crossbill winters on the island, but the species could not 
be determined from his description. 

95. (529) Astragalinus tristis tristis. Goldfinch. — The gold- 
finch was rare on the island and was not seen until August 26. It 
may breed on the islands. 

96. (534) PlectropUenax nivalis nivalis. Snowflake. — This 
bird was not seen on the island, but it was found on the shore near 
Caseville (ten miles to the southeast) on October 12. The keepers 
told us that it conies to the island in large flocks in late fall and 
winter. 

97. (536) Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. Lapland Longspur. 
— The writer was surprised to find two of this species on the beach 
near the light-house on the morning of September 30. Again, on 
October 2 r two were seen at Little Charity, and on the next day 
two more on Charity. These were all the records secured, but the 
species is no doubt abundant later in the fall and winter. 

98. (540) Pooecetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. — 
This sparrow was first seen on August 31, but was quite rare un- 
til the migration wave of September 20-21, when it came in some 
numbers with the Lincoln sparrow. Another wave came on the 
night of October 5-6, and it was first seen in abundance at this 
time. It was still common on the island on October 11. 

99. (542a) Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Spar- 
row. — The first bird of this species was seen on August 29, on the 
west beach of the island. Only a few were seen after this date, 
until the night of September 3, when great numbers came to the 
island and were found the next morning on all the beaches and 
sand dunes, feeding on the seeds of beach grasses and the insects 
found at the water's edge. These birds were very tame and could 
be observed at close range. All of them, with the other sparrows 
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on the island, migrated on the night of September 10, and the 
next day only a very few were to be seen. On the night of Septem- 
ber 12-13, another wave occurred, and the next day they were as 
numerous as before. Many more came on September 14-15, so 
that literally thousands were on the island by September 19. Most 
of them were gone, however, on September 20, and on October 7 
the last bird was seen. At Ann Arbor, this species has but once 
been observed in the fall, September 17-30, 1910. 

100. (554) Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. White-crowned 
Sparrow. — The white-crowned sparrow was first seen on Septem- 
ber 19, and came on the same migration wave with the Savanna, 
white-throated and Lincoln sparrows. The white-crowned were at 
this time all about the light-house clearing, feeding on the seeds 
of beach grasses, and when alarmed sought cover in the small wil- 
lows on the first sand dunes. They were also observed feeding 
and drinking along the beaches. Many of these passed on during 
the next night, September 19, but another great wave of sparrows 
occurred on September 29, and this species was to be seen every- 
where except in the thick forest. It seemed to prefer the more open 
areas, such as the sand dunes and beaches, which swarmed with 
them. Nearly all left the island on the night of October 4, and 
only a few were seen as late as October 11. At Ann Arbor, the 
species is rare, and the earliest record is October 3 (1906). 

101. (558) Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. — 
On the morning of September 13, the white-throated sparrow was 
seen for the first time, and was then generally distributed over the 
island. As a rule, it kept in the woods and thicker cover than the 
white-crowned. The most of them passed on during the night of 
September 19. The largest migration of the species occurred on 
the night of September 21, and on the following day thousands of 
this species were seen, generally in the thick forest, but many in 
the willows on the sand dunes. Another wave came to the island 
the night of September 28, and the birds that came at this time 
had mostly moved on by October 1, and by October 5 nearly all 
had gone. On October 11 only five individuals were to be found. 
At Ann Arbor, this species arrives as early as September 23 (1906). 

102. (559) Spizella monticola monticola. Tree Sparrow. — This 
sparrow was first seen on October 3, on the sand dunes on the west 
side of the island. It became common on October 6, when hun- 
dreds of them were seen. It was still common when the writer 
left the island, October 11. At Ann Arbor, the species arrives as 
early as September 20 (1907). 

103. (563) Spizella pusilla pusilla. Field Sparrow. — The field 
sparrow probably bred on the island, as it was observed as early 
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as August 18. But few were seen, however, until September 27, 
when numbers came to the island. Some were still to be seen on 
October 11. 

104. (567) J unco hy emails . Slate-colobed Junco. — The first 
record for the junco was on September 9, when a few were seen on 
the high sand dune near the light-house. It became common on Sep- 
tember 22, and hundreds were seen on that date. Some of these 
birds passed on in a few days, but the species was common when 
we left the island, October 11. At Ann Arbor, the earliest record 
is September 20 (1908). 

105. (581) Melospiza melodia melodia. Song Sparrow. — This 
species was found on the island on August 18, and was a not un- 
common breeder in the bushes about the cranberry marsh, the edge 
of the pond and the shores of the island. It was seen every day 
until October 19. 

106. (583) Mielospiza liiicolni lincolni. Lincoln's Sparrow. — 
The first bird of this species was observed on September 7, when 
one was flushed from the ground under a juniper bush. It only 
flew a short distance and lit in another bush, from which it was 
flushed with difficulty. It then flew a few feet and lit in a low 
tree and behind the trunk, where it peered out from one side and 
then the other at its disturber. The species was not seen again 
until the migration wave of September 14, when several were seen 
on the first sand dune on the west side, apparently feeding on the 
seeds of the beach grasses. When flushed the birds would fly to 
the nearest cover and hide. On September 17, it was found that 
these birds had gone, but on the night of September 18, another 
wave arrived, nud the birds were common, but only for one day, 
as they disappeared on the night of September 19. More came on 
the night of September 21, and were found in numbers on the west 
beach. Flocks of five and six were constantly seen and readily 
identified by the short and warbler-like flight. When alarmed they 
also had a short characteristic call note. The species was last 
seen on October 1, when five were seen near the pond. Birds that 
came during each wave were usually found the next day, feeding and 
resting on the first sand dune on the west side of the island, but 
those that remained more than one day were found in the interior 
and about the inland pond, where they fed in the open cranberry 
marsh, but never far from the border of thick bushes, to which 
they retreated when disturbed. The writer found, however, that 
like many of the sparrows and warblers, they could be called by 
chirping, which made it possible to identify many birds that could 
not otherwise be seen. By walking quietly along, these sparrows, 
when flushed, would fiy but a short distance, sometimes only a 
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few feet, and then when called would generally hop on a dead limb 
in plain view and would often come quite near to the observer. At 
the slightest movement, however, the birds would take fright and 
disappear. 

The writer has been unable to trace the migration route of this 
species through the southern part of Michigan or Ontario, as it 
has but once (October 8, 1881) been observed at Ann Arbor in the 
fall, and there are but two fall records for Point Pelee, Ontario. 
W. E. Saunders * found twelve dead birds of this species on the 
southern shore of Lake Huron, on October 21, 1906. 

107. (584) Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — The swamp 
sparrow was first seen on August 27, but, as it frequented the thick 
vegetation about the pond, it was no doubt on the island when we 
arrived, and probably bred there, It was rarely seen until Octo- 
tober 4, when it became rather common on the low wet beach on 
Rattlesnake Point. It was seen there until October 11, and seemed 
to feed on the open beach close to thick rushes and tall beach grass. 
These birds were no doubt migrants, as none were seen in this 
habitat earlier in the season and, in fact, very few anywhere on 
the island. 

108. (585) FassercUa iliacw iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — This bird 
was first seen on September 25, and on this date numbers were 
seen about the pond, where they were feeding on the mud flats ex- 
posed by the low water. When alarmed, they flew into the thick 
willow and rose bushes at the edge of the pond. This was a fa- 
vorite resort, and most of the birds seen at this time were near 
this habitat, although it was later seen nearly everywhere on the 
island, except on the open beaches. It was last seen on October 
G, when a single bird was observed. The species appeared to mi- 
grate alone. At Ann Arbor it has been seen as early as October 
4 (1908). 

109. ( — ) Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. — None of this 
species 5 bred on the Charities, and it was only seen when birds came 
to or across the island. On October 8, a flock of several hundred 
lit on the old dock and in the tall trees near the light-house. One 
of the keepers said that he had seen a flock a few days before this. 

110. (587) Pipilo erythroplithalmus erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — 
The towhee did not breed on the islands, and was not seen until 
October 2 and 3, when a single bird was observed — on the first 
date at Little Charity and on the next day on Charity. This may 
have been the same bird. The species was not seen again during 
our stay. 

*The Auk, Vol. XXIV, pp. 108-110. 
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111. (598) Passerina cyanea, Indigo Bunting. — This species 
evidently did not breed on the island, as it was not seen until Sep- 
tember 9. Two birds were seen on that date, and this was the 
only record secured. 

112. (608) Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. — The 
keepers informed us that this bird is common during the spring 
migration in May. It was not seen by the writer. 

113. (611) Proyne subis suMs. Purple Martin. — On August 
16, birds of this species were seen flying about over the light- 
house. It apparently did not breed on the island, although a com- 
mon breeder at Caseville and Bayport, and no doubt about the 
towns on the west shore. The ones seen were doubtless birds from 
one of these plates, that had come out to feed over the bay. 

114. (612) Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. 
— The cliff swallow did not breed on the island, but a few were 
seen flying about the light-house clearing on August 17. These 
were the only ones seen and may have been migrating. 

115. (613) Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. — This spe- 
cies was a rare breeder on the island. One pair was seen on 
August 16 and subsequently, that had a nest in the top of a partly 
underground chicken house. The keepers said that another pair 
tried to build inside of the boat house, but after several succes- 
sive nests had been destroyed they gave up the attempt and left. 
On August 20, a flock of about thirty came to the island. They 
fed and rested for five days and then passed on. The swallows 
that bred on the island did not migrate with this flock, but dis- 
appeared two days later. 

116. (619) Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. — This spe- 
cies bred on the island and was not rare, being seen nearly every 
day. Young birds just able to fly were observed on August 17, 
and many in the immature plumage were seen until September 
29, when the last birds were noted. 

117. (621) Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike. — Only one of 
these birds, an adult female, was seen, October 7. It was in the 
top of a tall Norway pine near the light-house. 

118. (624) Vireosylva olivacea. Red-eyed Vireo. — The red-eyed 
vireo bred on the island, and was seen from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 28. A nest was found in a tree near the light-house and young 
and immature birds were common. 

119. (627) Vireosylva gilva gilva. Warbling Vireo. — This vi- 
reo probably bred on the island, but not so commonly as the pre- 
ceding species. It was first seen on August 17, and but a few 
times afterward, never becoming common. 
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120. (628) Lmiivireo flavifrons. Yellow -throated Vireo. — 
Single birds of this species were observed on September 19 and 
20. Both were in oak trees near the edge of the forest at the east 
end of the island. 

121. (629) Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. 
— A bird of this species was seen on September 23, in an oak tree 
near the north shore. Another was observed on September 27, in 
a poplar tree near the path across the island, and, in the same 
place, two more on September 28, one on September 29, and one 
on September 30. No others were seen on Charity Island, but 
one was found on Little Charity on October 2. This species seemed 
to prefer the deciduous trees of the interior of the island. 

122. (636) Mniotilta varia. Black and White Warbler. — 
This species was first seen on August 26. It became quite common 
on August 28, and was mostly in company with red-breasted nut- 
hatches. In its search for food, it acted very much like the latter, 
creeping about on the dead limbs of the trees. After August 29, 
it was not found again until September 17 and 28, when single 
birds were seen. 

123. (642) Vermivora chrysoptera. Golden- winged Warbler. — 
An adult male of this species was found feeding on the poplar 
trees at the edge of the pond, on September 16. 

124. (645) Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla, Nashville 
Warbler. — The Nashville warbler was first seen on August 26, 
but no more were observed until September 21. A few were seen 
again on September 23. 

125. (646) Vermivora celata celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. 
— On September 29, the writer observed a small flock of this spe- 
cies feeding in small poplars at the edge of a white pine grove. 
The birds flew from tree to tree and were very restless, only stop- 
ping for a moment to feed. One or two flew down to low bushes 
to look for food. The only fall record we have for Ann Arbor is 
October 3, 1906. 

126. (648a) Compsothlypis americana usnew. Northern Parula 
Warbler. — Two parula warblers were seen in oak trees near the 
west side of the island, on September 26. This species is also 
rarely seen at Ann Arbor in the fall ; the earliest record is Sep- 
tember 27 (1908). 

127. (650) Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler. — The first 
record for this species was secured on the morning of August 22, 
when the writer saw several in company with prairie and bay- 
breasted warblers. This flock had evidently arrived in the night, 
and when seen the birds were feeding in some low trees near the 
light-house. After this date the species became quite common, and 
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was seen at inter\als of a few days until October 3, when the 
writer observed three. It has been seen at Ann Arbor as early 
as September 9 and as late as September 27 (1908). 

128. (652) Dendroica wstiva cestiva. Yellow Warbler. — The 
yellow warbler was a rare breeder on the island. It was seen on 
our arrival, and after this until September 9. 

129. (654) Dendroica cwrulescens cwrulescens. Black-throated 
Blue Warbler. — This species was first seen on August 31, in low 
trees near the path across the island. No more were seen until 
September 13, and it did not become common until September 26, 
when a migratioa occurred. The bulk of the birds that arrived 
on this date passed on the next night, and only a few were seen 
on the island until the night of October 5, when hundreds of them 
arrived with great numbers of palm, myrtle and black-throated 
green warblers. These passed on the next night, and no more 
black-throated blue warblers were seen. 

130. (655) Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. — The first 
myrtle warblers were seen on August 28, when a few were found 
in company with the bay-breasted near the light-house. No more 
were seen until September 15 and 16, after which a few were ob- 
served on the island until the night of October 5, when thousands 
of them arrived in company with other warblers, mostly the palm. 
The last of this migration crossed the bay early in the morning, 
and, as the wind blew very strongly, they flew low and alighted 
on the ground all about the light-house and in the clearing. The 
bushes and tall grass surrounding the clearing were alive with 
them at this time. I noticed them feeding on seeds of the beach 
grasses and also on the flies that covered the sides of the house. 
The birds fed on the latter until they were gone, and then left 
the clearing (about 10 a. m.) and scattered over the island in 
search of food. The birds were very tame. On October 7, only 
ten were found, and this number was about all that were seen on 
any day afterward. 

131. (657) Dendroica magnolia. Magnolia Warbler. — The first 
bird of this species was seen on August 18, when an immature 
specimen was found in low willows near the east beach. It was 
next seen on August 24 and 26, near the light-house, and after this 
from one to three birds were seen on various dates until October 6. 

132. (659) Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided W t arbler. — 
This warbler evidently did not breed on the island, owing perhaps 
to the absence of favorable conditions. A few were seen on Sep- 
tember 15 and September 29. 

133. (660) Dendroica castanea. Bay-breasted Warbler, — This 
species was first seen on August 27, when a small flock came to 
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the island and fed in some trees near the light-house. After this 
date, the species was seen every day until October 12, and was by 
far the most abundant bird on the island. It was found every- 
where, feeding on the ground as well as in the tallest trees, and 
even at the water's edge on the rocky beach. On the night of Sep- 
tember 3, a large migration occurred, and the bulk of the migrants 
were of this species. Thousands were seen about the light-house 
at this time, and considerable numbers in the trees all over the 
island, but on September 13 only three could be found. On Sep- 
tember 16, it was again common and continued so until October 
6, when nearly all disappeared. At Ann Arbor, it has been taken 
as early as September 5 (1896), and is often very common. 

134. (661) Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler. — This war- 
bler was one of the rarest on the island and was only seen but a 
few times. The first one observed was on September 5. Two more 
(the last seen) were found on September 9. At Ann Arbor, this 
species has been seen as early as September 9 (1907), but it is 
never as common as the preceding. 

135. (662) Dendroica fusca. Blackburnian Warbler. — This 
warbler was first seen on August 26, but not again until September 
5, when one was found dead under the light-house. The latter was 
the last record secured. Its rarity is surprising, as it was found 
to be rather common on Sand Point in June, July and August, 
1908, and it also breeds on the mainland west and northwest of 
the island. At Ann Arbor it has been seen as early as August 23 
(1908). 

136. (667) Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
— The first record for the black-throated green warbler was secured 
on September 8. After this date, a few birds were seen on Sep- 
tember 19, 21, 27, 28 and 29. On October 6, the birds came to the 
island in numbers with the myrtle and black-throated blue war- 
blers. All disappeared on the next night and no more were seen. 
The species may breed on the island, as it was found breeding on 
Sand Point in June, 1908. It is a common breeder on the main- 
land west and northwest of the island. It has been observed at 
Ann Arbor as early as September 8 (1907). 

137. (672) Dendroica palmarum palmarum. Palm Warbler.— 
On August 24, the first individual of this species was seen in the 
trees near the light-house. It was not observed again until Sep- 
tember 5, when it came in small numbers with a big migration 
wave of warblers, thrushes and vireos. It did not become com- 
mon, however, until September 13, when there occurred another 
big migration wave of warblers and sparrows. This species was 
then represented by considerable numbers. Another wave occurred 
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on the night of September 18, and on the morning of the 19th the 
species was very abundant. There must have been thousands of 
individuals about the light-house, where they fed partly on flies 
that collected on the window screens and sides of the house, and 
apparently also on ground insects, and possibly seeds of the beach 
grasses. Over the rest of the island they were rather generally 
distributed, but showed some preference for the open beaches and 
sand dunes. These birds all passed on during the next night, and 
on September 20, and afterward, only a few were seen until the 
night of October 5, when the largest wave of warblers and spar- 
rows reached the island. Among the birds in this movement there 
were thousands of this species and of the myrtle, and large num- 
bers of black-throated blue, and black-throated green warblers, 
American redstarts, juncos, vesper sparrows, and a few horned 
larks. These all came about the light-house and buildings and lit 
on the ground, on the steps, window ledges and screens, where 
they soon devoured most of the numerous house flies. By October 
11 the palms had disappeared, with the exception of a very few. 
But one fall record is known for Ann Arbor, October 1, 1896. 

138. (673) Dendroica discolor. Praibie Warbler. — This war- 
bler was first seen on the morning of August 22, when several 
were observed with Cape May warblers in small trees near the 
light-house. On August 24, the writer saw three more, the last 
found. 

139. (674) Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird. — The oven-bird 
was found on August 31, when the writer saw several along the 
path through the woods. It was not seen again until September 
5, and after this only occasionally until 'September 30, when the 
last one was noted. These birds were always on the ground under 
low bushes and tall ferns, and could only be seen by calling, when 
they would fly up into a low tree or on a bare log, often coming 
within a few feet of the observer. 

140. (675a) Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. Grinnell's Wa- 
ter-thrush. — What seemed to be a family of this species was 
found on August 17. The probabilities are that these were mi- 
grants. It breeds in the northern peninsula and migrates early, 
as it came to Sand Point on August 5, 1908, and was present there 
until August 14. The last one seen on Charity Island was on 
August 22. All of the Michigan water-thrushes seem to belong to 
this sub-species, and it is doubtful if any typical noveboracemis 
are to be found in the Great Lakes region. On the other hand, 
many birds that are intermediate between the two forms are 
found, which seems to show that the forms intergrade near this 
region. 
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141. (678) Oporornis agilis. Connecticut Warbler. — This spe- 
cies was first seen on the morning of August 31, near the path 
across the island. The preceding night had been clear and cool, 
with a strong northeast wind. The species arrived with the oven- 
bird and mourning warbler, remained fairly common until Sep- 
tember 9, and was seen as late as September 19. It was only ob- 
served in the interior of the island, where it fed under tall ferns 
that grew in profusion there. By walking quietly and slowly and 
stopping to call, birds of this species, if within hearing, would usu- 
ally hop or fly up into the low branches of trees or on logs. They 
would come quite close to the observer, but generally disappeared 
promptly when they got a good look at the intruder. Some were 
called out of low thickets, but most of them seemed to feed in the 
thick ferns in the more open places in the woods. 

142. (685) Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. Wilson's Warbler. — The 
first bird of this species was seen on September 7, when the writer 
secured one in the poplar trees near the path across the island. 
This was the only one seen in the interior, but a few hours later 
another was seen in a low maple near the beach at the south end 
of the island. 

143. (686) Wilsonia canadensis. Canada Warbler. — On August 
27, several Canadian warblers were seen in low willow bushes on 
the first sand dune on the west side of the island. It was not 
noted again until September 8 and 9, and other records were se- 
cured on September 13 and 15. At Ann Arbor, the species has 
been seen as early as August 23 (1908), and at Point Pelee on 
August 15 and 16 (1908). 

144. (687) Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart. — This species was a 
not uncommon breeder on the island. On the night of Septem- 
ber 4, numbers came with the migration of warblers, thrushes and 
vireos, but by September 10 none could be found. On September 
13, a few more came and were seen almost daily until the night of 
October 5, when their number was increased by hundreds that ar- 
rived with the migration of palm and myrtle warblers. The red- 
starts all disappeared on the next night, and no more were seen 
on the island. 

145. (697) Anthus nibescens. Pipit. — Early on the morning of 
September 19, the writer observed a flock of about twenty of this 
species on the west fceach. The birds were walking about and 
feeding among the rocks. This flock was very wild, and when dis- 
turbed flew off toward Sand Point. No more were seen until Sep- 
tember 23, when a flock of fifteen came to the light-house beach. 
This flock was increased to about fifty the next day, but these 
passed on during the next few days, and on September 27 but one 
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was to be found. On October 1, two more — the last ones — were 
seen. This species always lit on the rocky beaches and fed there, 
and in the beach grass on the first sand dune. They were rather 
shy and quite difficult to approach. 

146. (704) Dumetella carolinensis. Catbird. — This species was 
found on our arrival at the island, August 16, but could only have 
been a rare breeder, as this bird was the only one seen during our 
stay. 

147. (705) Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. — The brown 
thrasher was not seen until September 15, when one was observed 
in the willows on the west sand dune. The next day several were 
seen in the same locality. These probably came to the island with 
the migration of thrushes on the night before. On September 21, 
one was seen at the west side of the pond, and single birds were 
noted on September 26, 29 and 30. 

148. (721) Troglodytes aedon aedon. House Wren. — This wren 
was not found on the island until September 8 (one specimen). 
Another was noted on September 9, and a third and last one on 
September 15. The birds were found in the more open part of the 
island, about the tops of fallen trees and the brush piles. 

149. (722) N annus hiemalis hiewalis. Winter Wren. — A 
single bird of this species was seen on August 29, in the low 
willows that border the first sand dune on the west side of the 
island. Another was noted on September 13, and on September 
19 several more were observed. After the latter date it was 
rather common until October 8, when it was last seen. 

150. (724) Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
— Only one specimen of this marsh wren was seen on the island. 
This bird was secured in the cranberry marsh at the edge of 
the pond on September 16. It flew up from the coarse grass and 
lit in a willow bush. This record is the most northern one known 
to the writer. 

151. (726) Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.— 
The first record for this species was secured on September 3, 
when one was observed climbing up a large oak tree near the 
path across the island. Another was seen on September 6, but no 
more until September 14, when several were seen. On Septem- 
ber 26 it came to the island in some numbers, twenty being seen 
on that date. The last one was seen on October 6. 

152. (727) Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. White-breasted Nut- 
hatch. — If this nuthatch bred on the island it was in very small 
numbers. A single bird was observed on August 31, another on 
September 14, a third on September 28, and a fourth and last on 
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October 1. The scarcity of the species is hard to account for, as 
there were plenty of hollows for nesting sites, and no evident 
scarcity of food. 

153. (728) Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. — This 
species was found on the island on August 18. It may have 
bred there, as several were seen on that date and the species 
breeds on the mainland in this latitude. It became common on 
August 26 and continued so until September 7, when it became 
abundant. Most of them passed on within a day or so after the 
latter date, leaving only a few on the island. Two more were 
seen on October 11, the last day of our stay. At Ann Arbor, 
this species has been seen as early as September 10 (1908). 

154. (735) Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Chickadee. — 
The chickadee was found on our arrival at the island, on August 
16, and a few no doubt bred there. Small flocks were seen almost 
daily until October 8. The birds were found in low willows along 
the beach, as well as in the pines of the interior, often in com- 
pany with the red-breasted nuthatch and flocks of warblers. 

155. (748) Regulus satrapa satrapa. Golden-crowned King- 
let. — This kinglet was first seen on September 20, but it did not 
become common until September 26, when it came to the island 
in some numbers with the next species. It was found all over 
the island, but seemed to prefer the tops of the pines as a feed- 
ing place. The numbers appeared to increase until September 29, 
on which date hundreds were observed. On September 30, only 
a few birds were seen, but it was still on the island when we 
left it, October 11. At Ann Arbor, it has been seen as early as 
September 23 (1906). 

156. (749) Regulus calendula calendula. Ruby-crowned King- 
let. — The ruby-crowned kinglet was first noted on September 19. 
It became common on September 26, when it was observed in large 
numbers all over the island, with flocks of the golden-crowned. 
This species also fed mostly in the pine trees. Most of the birds 
disappeared on September 29, but a few were seen as late as Oc- 
tober 11. 

157. (756) Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. Veery. — Three rec- 
ords of this species were secured, September 3, 5 and 7. It no 
doubt came with the migration of thrushes, mostly olive-backed. 
It has been found nesting at: Ann Arbor by the writer (May 24, 
1904), but as a rule it breeds farther north. 

158. (757) Hylocichla alicice aliciw. Gray-cheeked Thrush. — 
This thrush was first noted on September 14, and the next day 
numbers were seen all over the interior of the island. On Sep- 
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teuiber 28 and 29, a great increase in numbers was noted, but 
most of these passed on during the night of October 2, and the 
last were seen on October 7. 

159. (758a) Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. Olive-backed 
Thrush. — On the night of September 4, there occurred a large 
migration of thrushes, mostly of this species. The night was 
warm, and at midnight a storm came up from the northeast. 
Thousands of birds came to the light, and great numbers were 
seen to be of this species. The darkness and the rain confused 
them, and many came close enough to the light to make identifi- 
cation certain. Some struck the glass and were killed, while oth- 
ers fluttered around and against it, calling loudly all the while. 
All the thrushes ' that were killed belonged to this species. By 
September 10, it was scarce and remained so until September 28, 
when it again became common. The last were seen on October 7. 

160. (759b) Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermit Thrush.-— 
This species was first seen on September 15, and it was only occa- 
sionally observed after that until September 29, when hundreds 
came to the island, with the olive-backed and gray-cheeked 
thrushes. These nearly all left the island on the night of October 
5, and none were seen after October 7. 

161. (761) Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Robin. — A few 
robins were found on the island when we arrived, and both old and 
young birds were noted. The keepers said that a few were seen 
about the pond during the summer. Only a few were seen until 
August 31, when some migrants arrived. The birds were often 
seen on the mud flats at the edge of the pond, and they also fed 
on the bearberries at the edge of the woods near by. On October 
1, they became common and continued so as long as we remained 
on the island. 

162. (766) Sialia sialis sialis. Bluebird. — No bluebirds were 
seen by the writer, but Captain McDonald said that the species is 
very common during migration in the spring and fall. According 
to him, it comes in flocks in the latter part of October and early 
November. 



